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DEFINITIONS EXPLANATORY OF THE POSITION OF 
“THE OPEN COURT.” 

Tue Data of experience are perceptions. 

REALITY is the sum total of all that is. 

Truth is the conformity of cognition to reality. 


_ [Truth being a relation between subject and object appears to 
be relative in its nature. Absolute truth is a self-contradiction; it 


would imply cognition without a cognizing subject. 


At the same time it is obvious that absolute existence (in fact 


everything absolute) is impossible. Reality is properly called Wirk- 


lichkeit in German, derived from wirken, to take effect. Reality is 
not immovable and unchangeable absoluteness, but the effective- 
ness of things in their relations. Reality therefore implies not 
only existence, but the manifestation of existence also. Existence 
and its manifestation are not two different things; both are one. 
The idea of something absolutely Unknowable is therefore also 
untenable; it would imply the existence of an object whose ex- 
istence is not manifested i. ¢., existence without reality; Sein 
ohne Wirklichkeit—which is a contradiction, an impossibility. ] 


Science is the search for truth. 
The nature of science is the economy of thought. (A/ach.) 
Economy of thought is possible through application of the 
laws of form to thought. 


KNOWLEDGE is the possession of certain truths. 

[Knowledge is, so to say, the present stock or capital with 
which Science works. Science cannot exist without knowledge. 
The object of Science is not only to increase and enlarge knowl- 
edge but also to purify the present stock of knowledge from vague- 
ness, errors, and misconceptions. 

The purpose of knowledge is that of increasing our — over 
nature. | 


Monisso is that philosophy which recognizes the oneness of All- 
existence, and the Religion of Monism teaches that the individual, 
as a part of the whole, has to conform to the cosmical laws of the 
All. 


RE IGIoN is man’s aspiration to be in harmony with the All. 


[Religion has been defined differently in the columns of Tue 
Open Court, but all definitions that have been presented are in 
strict agreement. Mr. Hegeler in No. 25, defines Religion as 
‘*man's union with the All” (taking the definition from the Lu- 
theran Catechism ‘‘ Religion ist der Bund des Menschen mit Gott 
durch Gott,” and replacing the Word Gop by the more compre- 
hensive word Tue ALL). The editor has defined Religion as 
‘man's consciousness of his relation to the All” (No. 24); as ‘‘Das 
Allgefiihl im Einzelnen,” the All-feeling in the individual (see 


foot-note page stan. as ‘‘man’'s conception of the world that serves. 
him as a guiding-star through life” (page 1180). ] 
MoraLs are man’s conduct in so far as it is in unison with the All. 


[The basis of morality is religion. A moral educator or 
preacher may justly be asked, ‘‘On what authority dost thou jus- 
tify thy precepts?” And he will tell us that his authority is not 
persoual; he speaks in the name of universal order. Accordingly 
his authority is that of religion. If it were not so, all his good 
precepts would have no foundation; they would hover in the air 
like beautiful dreams that have no reality. } 


E1.aics is the Science of Morals; it teaches man why he must, 
-and how he can, regulate his conduct so as to be in unison 
with the All. 

Natural history and the history of mankind prove that hereon 
earth a constant progress takes place developing ever higher forms. 
of existence. 

Morally good are those acts which are in harmony with the All, 
i, ¢., those which enhance progress, and mora/ly bad are those 
which are not in harmony with the All, 7. ¢., those which retard or 


prevent progress. 

[Religion (man's aspiration to be in unison with the All) has 
naturally produced many superstitious notions in the world, of its 
origin, and of its purpose. Similarly, science (man’s search for 
truth) has produced many errors or false notions of reality. But 
all the superstitions of religion do not prove that religion as such 
is an illusion, and all the errors of science are no évidence that sci- 
ence as such is a sham. 

It is obvious that religion and science, as here defined, are not 
contradictory to, but complementary of, each other. If religion 
and science do not agree, it is a certain sign that our conception of 
either the one or the other is wrong. The history of the human 
mind has been one of constant conflict and reconciliation between 
religion and science. Their relation has repeatedly been disturbed 
and re-adjusted. 

The unitary conception of the world affords the only basis for 
the union of Religion and Science, and opens a new vista of pro- 
gress for both. ] 
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A FESTIVAL OF FAITH AT PLYMOUTH. 
BY MONCURE D. CONWAY. 

TuHeEtwo hundred and sixty-ninth anniversary of the 
embarkation of the Pilgrims for New England has wit- 
nessed the first celebration of their venture which can 
be called national. Festivities of Forefathers Day 
have been kept up by societies of New England people 
throughout the country, but the nation has regarded 
Plymouth Rock as a partly sectional, partly religious 
symbol. But the Rock has had its national import- 
ance. It has an almost ludicrous physical smallness 
when one sees it, for the reason that it looms so large 
in pulpit and patriotic eloquence. It has witnessed 
the transformation of the first church founded by the 
Pilgrims to Unitarianism. The phases of political 
faith in the country may be gathered from the orations 
beside that Rock of Winslow, Webster, Everett, Choate, 
and Wendell Phillips. If my reader is puzzled about 
Winslow, let me say that Edward, son of Gov. Wins- 
low, delivered the first oration at Plymouth in honor 
of the Pilgrims. That was in 1774, and in 1775 the 
same gentleman was an ardent loyalist guiding Lord 
Percy against the people of Lexington. The ‘Old 
Colony Club” of 1769 consisting of seven members 
was germ of the Pilgrims Association of to-day, which 
has managed to enlist the nation, to raise $200,000, to 
build a canopy over the Rock, and to set on a hill the 
colossal figure of ‘‘ Faith.” It bears the names of the 
Pilgrims to whom, the inscription says, it is ‘‘erected 
by a grateful people in remembrance of their labors, 
sacrifices, and sufferings for the cause of civil and 
religious liberty.” The statue is made of 14 granite 
blocks, is 36 feet high, and stands on a pedestal 45 
feet. I cannot find the name of the artist responsible 
for this figure, and thereat do not wonder. 

In the absence of artistic merit one may give the 
figure a realistic-allegorical interpretation. A cynical 
critic explained that the downward look of ‘‘ Faith” 
(though one finger points upward) signifies the godli- 
ness that is profitable for this world—exemplified in 
this instance by the expenditure of $200,000 for works 
that should not have cost a fourth of the sum. But 
Faith’s earthward look fairly represents the fact that 
the Pilgrims meant to found their City of God in this 
world. The cumbrous blocky figure embodies Calvin- 

ism militant. The upward finger proceeds from a fist 


doubled to deal with the Indians, and also with any 
who should seek heaven otherwise than the one finger 
directs. This ‘‘ Faith” founded Harvard College, and 
wears Greek drapery ; but she clutches her open Bible 
as if about to hurl it ata Quaker. Her face is that of 
a Medusa who turned hearts to stone, until some 
rebelled and turned her to stone. 

Supporting the monstrosity are four seated figures, 
each 14 feet high—Liberty, Law, Morality, Education. 
Liberty is a Hercules, with helmet and lion's skin, 
but somewhat Indian-like. Congress paid for ‘‘ Lib- 
erty,” and the American Law Association for ‘‘ Law.” 
This figure manifestly meant to resemble Webster— 
holds a book and seems to be giving a judicial opinion, 
which the American Daniel never did. ‘‘ Education’’ 
is a respectable schooldame who favors the Bible in 
schools, as one may infer from her holding the Deca- 
logue. ‘‘ Morality” is a theological type, on her breast 
being the High Priest’s jewel with its twelve stones. — 
Beneath these heroic figures are panels of fair but 
conventional workmanship, representing the Embar- 
kation, the Landing, the Treaty with Massassoit, and 
the Compact signed in the Cabin of the Mayflower. 
Although the latter sculpture is just under a female 
‘¢ Education,” no woman is present. 

Plymouthian ‘‘ faith” was much tried on August 1, 
the day of dedication. About daybreak something like 
a waterspout deluged the region, and was followéd 
through the morning by a succession of storms. From 
a veranda where I found refuge, I looked out on this 
storm, and reflected that it was just such a south- 
western storm that drove the Pilgrims, bound for 
Virginia, to this beautiful haven. So to the eyes of 
‘‘ Faith” it might appear an impressive part of the 
celebration; but to the citizens who had taken such 
pains with their decorations, the storm was a fire- 
breathing dragon, roaring angry responses to the 
cannon at the Rock. However, the shining spear of 
the dragon-pursuer appeared in the west, about noon, 
and the decorative morning-glories expanded again. 
The decoration which most interested me was on the 
front of an old shop, which was overhung with quaint 
bits of colonial furniture. They appeared far away— 
as if fragmentary survivals of election and repro- 
bation. In one such piece of colonial furniture, John 
Carver’s chair, ex-Gov. Long sat while presiding over 
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the banquet. In a marquee sat some fifteen hundred 
people, their feet in water, dined and listened to the 
addresses. From the platform some expected faces 
were conspicuously absent. The President had not 
the historic sense to be the first chief magistrate to 
visit Plymouth Rock, though he was in the neighbor- 
hood ; and Secretary Blaine passed by to Maine rather 
than play second fiddle to the Southern democrat 
selected as orator of the day, on a platform inscribed— 
| ‘* Plymouth Rock and Jamestown, 


The Pilgrim and the Cavalier, 
Once diverse, hereafter forever one."’ 


The selection of Congressman Breckenridge, of 
Kentucky, as the orator was felicitous. He represents 
much more than Kentucky. He is perhaps the most 
historical Southerner living. His grandfather offered 
in the Kentucky legislature the famous nullification 
resolutions of 1798, afterwards made a little less rad- 
ical by Madison for Virginia. His uncle was the 
States-Rights’ candidate against Lincoln. The family 


is from old Virginia, one of the earliest to embrace © 


the Presbyterianism of which this Congressman’s father 
was a distinguished preacher. At the present day it 
is the Presbyterianism of Virginia and Kentucky 
which most nearly represents the ‘‘ Faith’ symbolized 
by that bit of Plymouth Rock under stony ‘‘ Faith’s”’ 
feet. The Pilgrims did not reach Virginia eight 
generations ago as they hoped, but they reached it. 
A Puritan Sabbath,-a hard Calvinism, unknown in 
New England, are familiar in Virginia and in Ken- 
tucky—once one of its counties. It has even con- 
quered the Episcopal church. The Bishop of Vir- 
ginia, —a lineal descendant by blood of the first apostle 
of Presbyterianism in the South (Davies),—will not 
preach in a church where there is a flower. Thus it 
happens that these Plymouth folk had to go South for 
a Puritanorator. Mr. Breckenridge had to be preceded 
by a theistic prayer from the pastor of the first church, 
now Unitarian. These facts made the orator’s figure 
almost unique. He is a very fine looking gentleman, 
with silvered hair and a silvery voice, more eloquent 
than any orator which New York and the West have 
left in Massachusetts. No man of equal culture could 
be found in the North prepared to confess the ‘‘ faith”’ 
of the Pilgrims. 
But even this rather ‘‘ blue’’ Presbyterian was com- 
pelled to repudiate the bigotry and intolerance of the 
Pilgrims and the Puritans,—between whom his dis- 
tinction was rather technical and antiquarian. He 
said: ‘*It may even be that for opinion’s sake death 
was inflicted ; but no people can remain narrow who 
hold it to be of divine obligation that every child shall 
be taught to read and know the Bible.” So it appears 
that even in the last refuges of Puritanism men are 
reading out of the Bible the many passages demand- 


ing death for opinion’s sake. There was another sug- 
gestive passage in the oration. Hespoke of the ‘‘free- 
dom” of the Pilgrims as an essential part of their rela- 
tion to God. ‘‘A soul brought consciously face to 
face with God is necessarily thereafter a free soul.” I 
was reminded of the fact that in the early Virginia 
colony the clergy were inclined to maintain that the 
baptism of a negro liberated him. The question was 
referred to England where it was decided in the in- 
terest of the masters. If families of the rank of the 
Breckenridges in Virginia and Kentucky had earlier 
worked out this generalization, about the necessary 
freedom of a soul face to face with God, some modern 
American history might be less deplorable. 

The way in which this impressive orator glorified 
the faith of the Pilgrims, but repudiated—albeit gently 
—some of the works by which that faith was shown, 
and told us that reverence for them meant progress, 
and that to act and believe as they did might be the 
most unloving return for their toil, was fitly followed 
by the singing of Mrs. Hemans’s hymn about the break- 
ing waves dashing high on a rock-bound shore. Dr. 
Channing once visited Mrs. Hemans and told her that 


‘there were no dashing waves at Plymouth, and no 


rock-bound shore. The poetess burst into tears. But 
she would have been consoled had she known that the 
Old Colony folk would go on singing her hymn all the 
same beside their placid beach. So also we go on 
singing the praises of the Puritans beside a new moral 
coast which knows not their rock-bound dogmas, nor 
their cruel theocracy. On my journey I stopped at 
Sandwich, eighteen miles from Plymouth, where about 
244 years ago some earnest members of the congre- 
gation of Rev. Mr. Batcheller came to the conclusion 
that ceremonies and sacraments were irreligious. They 
became Quakers before George Fox was heard of. 
These pious people were compelled to assemble in a 
sort of natural amphitheatre in the woods, where the 
very ‘‘whip-poor-wills” sang of their scourges. Among . 
those persecuted people of Sandwich was an ancestor 
of Daniel Webster, and an ancestor of John G. Whit- 
tier. But we go on singing after Mrs. Hemans (her-- 
self a heretic) that the Pilgrims ‘‘left unstained what | 
there they found—freedom to worship God.” 


THE EVOLUTION OF MORALS.* 
BY FRANCES EMILY WHITE, M.D. 
(Concluded.) 

Tue phrase, the evolution of morals, contains in 
itself a theory of the origin and development of mor- 
als, viz., that not only the moral code but the moral 
sense itself has grown out of something which has 
preceded it in the history of the race, and which bears 
to it the relation of cause, as that term is ordinarily 


* A paper read before the Contemporary Club of Philadelphia, Jan. 8, 1889. 
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employed; and as the entire series of animal forms, 
from moner to man, is believed by the biologist to 
have originated through the interactions of primitive 
matter and its physical environment, so morality may, 
ve believe, be shown to have originated in the inter- 
actions of primitive man and his environment, phys- 
ical and social. 

Morality is understood to consist in the conformity 
of conduct to rules of right; and the query, What is 
right ? is answered by the precept, ‘‘as ye would that 
men should do to you, do ye to them likewise,” thus 
declaring the court of appeal, as to the morality of any 
given act, to be the individual conception of what is 
good.* There is then no absolute standard of morals, 
as there is no absolute weight of bodies ; and as the 
weight of things terrestrial varies according to their 
distance from the earth’s centre, so the moral code of 
any people varies according to its remoteness from the 
centres of civilization; and it is recognized as a fact 
that the most intelligent races and nations are also on 
the whole the most moral—intelligence and sympathy 
(the twin corner-stones of morality) growing up under 
like social conditions. The growth of morals is thus 
inseparable from general development, and if it be 
admitted that the degree of civilization of a people, 
at any given period of its history, has been determined 
by antecedent conditions, it follows that the moral 
sense in common with other human faculties has 
grown out of these conditions. The nature of the re- 
ply to the question, What is right?, in any given case, 
will therefore depend on the degree of moral intelli- 
gence and of capacity for sympathy on the part of the 
individual to whom the question may be addressed. 
In certain lower phases of civilization a human scalp is 
worn as a badge of distinction ; war is considered justi- 
fiable among even the most enlightened people ; our 
laws as well as instincts warrant the killing of an- 
other in self-defense ; homicide is not then absolutely 
wrong. The story is related of a promising convert to 
Christianity, in a land where cannibalism enjoys the 
kind of sanction which belongs to all time-honored in- 
stitutions, who cut the Gordian knot of his difficult 
situation as the husband of two wives (which he had 
been taught to regard as unchristian) by eating the 
less attractive and less useful of the two; and it may 
be safely said that there is almost no wrong known to 
humanity which has not during some period in the 
history of the race received both legal and religious 
sanction. But if there were, in the human mind, an 
innate faculty or principle of conscience, implanted 
there as a trustworthy guide to conduct, these great 
differences in ideas of right could not exist. On the 
contrary, the individual conscience is largely a reflec- 


* See author's article ‘‘ The Relations of the Sexes."' Westminster Review, 
April, 1879. 
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tion of the sentiments and beliefs of the community at 
large. 

An exceptional case is afforded by the reformer, 
who holds a place in the domain of morals compar- 
able to that of the discoverer in the domain of science. 
Through his own personal influence, by means of 
purer conceptions of duty and higher views of the re- 
lations of men to each other, he elevates the existing 
standard of morals in his own community which hence- 
forth becomes a centre of moral progress. 

Conscience may then be defined as moral inted/i- 
gence illuminated by sympathetic feeling ; it dictates the 


kind of conduct with which an intelligent and disin- | 


terested spectator could wholly sympathize. * 

The new-born infant can not be supposed to have a 
conscience; but as the study of embryonic forms has 
shown that the development of each human being is 
an abbreviated history of that of the entire animal 
series, so the study of the gradual development of the 
moral sense from earliest infancy throws a significant 
light on the origin and real nature of that sense. Con- 
science is evidently born of the early experience of 
consequences, and at first consists purely in the asso- 
ciation of the fear of punishment with forbidden acts ; 
but as sentiments of love and respect for others 
develop under the compelling influences of kindness 
and manifest superiority, the fear of displeasing the 
objects of these emotions becomes associated with the 
earlier motive and thus a higher kind of conscience 
grows. When finally the justice, 7. ¢., the usefulness 
of the various requirements of society is recognized, 
still another link is forged in the chain which binds us 
all and conduct is thenceforth controlled by a three- 
fold power—the fear of consequences to ourselves, the 
dread of giving pain to others, and an unwillingness 
amounting, when fully developed, to an absolute re- 
fusal to do violence to one’s own sense of fitness—an 
idea which Kant so forcibly expresses in saying, ‘‘I 
will not in my own person violate the dignity of human- 
ity,” and embodied in the ‘categorical imperative’ 
when duty holds up its naked law in the soul, exacting 
obedience at any sacrifice. The last factor in this triple 
product of experience becomes permanent through the 
development of the sympathies as well as of the reason, 
since the utilitarian principle implies the welfare of all, 
subordinating individual interests to the general good. 

The light of modern science, in gradually penetrat- 
ing the mists which enshroud the dawn of the human 
family, is revealing a state of things in which it is diff- 
cult to discern even the germs of modern morality. The 
pictures of this period, so graphically delineated by Mr. 
Darwin and others, represent savage man engaged in a 
hand to hand struggle for existence not only with the 
blind forces of nature, as yet wholly unsubdued, but 


* See Prof. Sedgwick's article, Athics, in Encyclopedia Britanxica. 
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with his savage brother and still more brutal neighbors 
of the jungle, the desert, and the sea; a struggle in 
which the winning forces are brute-cunning and brute- 
strength, and the prizes the satisfaction of the animal 
appetites and passions necessary for the preservation 
of the individual and the species. 

The gulf which separates such a grade of existence 
from the present seems impassable even to the most 
active scientific imagination ; but it is being gradually 
bridged, and each new fact rescued from the oblivion 
of the remote past adds another chapter to the length- 
ening story which will, no doubt, sometime carry back 
the history of man to its beginnings ; and the hiatus 
which separates the character of the lower animals 
from that of even the lowest human races (which is 
however far less conspicuous than that existing be- 
tween the latter and the best examples of humanity) 
will one day be filled with a history of slow but con- 
tinuous evolution resulting from the natural interactions 
of man and his environment. 

Mr. Darwin (whose statements probably find con- 
firmation in the observations of most of his readers) 
cites not a few instances among the lower animals 
of sympathy towards those in distress, of mutual 
affection, of obedience to their leaders, of faithfulness 
to each other in situations of common danger—in 
short, of traits which in ourselves are called moral; 
and he says :—‘‘ The social instincts which no doubt 
were acquired by man, as by the lower animals, for 
the good of the community, will first have given him 
some wish to aid his fellows and some feeling of sym- 
pathy. Such impulses will have served him at a very 
early period as a rude rule of right and wrong; and 
with the aid of active intellectual powers, and the 
effects of habit, they naturally lead to the golden rule, 
and this lies at the foundation of morality.” * 

In the history of animal life on the globe, then, we 
find the starting-point of our inquiry as to the origin 
and development of morals, since social conditions are 
determined primarily by physical conditions; and this 
introduces an element still more fundamental in the 
development of the moral sense, v/z., the capacity 
for feelings of pleasure and pain. That there is an 
organic connection between pleasure and acts bene- 
ficial to the organism, and between pain and acts in- 
jurious to the organism was recognized by Aristotle, 
who regarded pleasure as the inseparable accompani- 
ment of well-being and all activities as attended and 
perfected by pleasure, the latter being more desirable, 
7. é., greater, in proportion to the excellence of the 
activity—thus disposing beforehand of Bentham’s re- 
pulsive saying that ‘‘pushpin is as good as poetry, 
quantity of pleasure being equal.’’ Hobbes also de- 


* See Descent of Man; by Charles Darwin. 


fines pleasure as motion helping vital action, and 
pain as motion hindering vital action; and Mr. Her- 


bert Spencer has pointed out that even the slight 


pleasurable sensation induced in passing from dark- 
ness into light quickens the pulse and raises the 
tide of life. Painful sensations on the contrary de- 
press the spirits and lower the vitality. Hence the 
utilitarian doctrine implies that right and wrong could 
have developed only among beings capable of pleasure 
and pain, and that primarily only pleasurable actions 
are right ; from which has developed the logical con- 
verse that only right actions are truly pleasurable. 

Socrates identified the useful as the beautiful; 
similarly it must be admitted that the useful is the 
moral—useful first to the individual (for natural se- 
lection works through individuals and will not produce 
anything injurious to them), and second to the com- 
munity of individuals ; and it is through the agency of 
usefulness that all endowments, whether physical, 
intellectual, or moral, tend towards perfection. When, 
therefore, a moral precept has ceased to be useful, it 
has ceased to be moral. 

Pure altruism is impracticable because suicidal— 
it fails of survival in the struggle for existence ; but in 
the higher grades of social development ministration 
to the welfare of others becomes essential to our own 
happiness; and the lower more selfish satisfactions 
are continually subordinated to this higher kind of 
egoism which, thus transfigured, becomes truly altru- 
istic in the consciousness of happiness to be conferred. 

Thus, as pointed out by Mr. George Henry Lewes, * 
the seeming opposition which exists between egoism 
and altruism disappears in the final analysis, and the 
two classes of motives become identical. 

The real power, then, which controls conduct, both 
in individuals and in society, is on the one hand ex- 
perience of the uniformity of natural laws and the in- 
evitable penalties attached to their violation ; and on 
the other hand the capacity for feelings of pleasure 
and pain—the primary guide to action, (7. ¢., to con- 
duct) and the original source of sympathy. The de- 
sire for approbation and the dread of disgrace, the 
so-called instinctive sentiments of honesty and honor, 
the finer traits of character which go to the making 
of nature’s noblemen, may all in the final analysis 
be traced back to man’s necessity of adapting him- 
self to his environment—the physical environment 
first, the social environment last. So the voice of con- 
science in the soul, the sense of obligation which con- 
trols our lives, the sting of remorse which makes life 
miserable after a base act, are different expressions of 
a deep-seated aversion, both inherited and acquired, 
towards certain kinds of conduct which are indelibly 


* See Problems of Life and Mind. 
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associated with their evil consequences ; and this whole 
philosophy may be summed up in the following state- 
ment which we owe to Mr. Lewes: ‘‘ The organism and 
its environment are the factors of which life is the 
product” ;* the term ‘‘life” being extended to em- 
brace the entire human history. 

The sources of life, even in its simplest phases, 
are the sources of morals; and the doctrine of some 
superhuman or special origin of conscience from which 
it derives an otherwise impossible authority is of the 
same untenable nature as that of the special creation 
_ of animal species. 

It is true, that when we contrast the crust of the 
earth with the living beings which swarm upon its sur- 
face, the inorganic soil and atmosphere with the warm 
blood and palpitating tissues of the body and brain, 
the resemblances seem few and far to seek, the dif- 
ferences many and conspicuous ; but the chemist knows 
that all alike consist of the same kinds of matter. 


** When order out of chaos came, 
And nebula condensed in space; 
When stars lit up their lambent fame 
And planets found their ether-place ; 
E'en then the fateful atoms mixed 
Which hid these (forms) in their embrace."’ + 


** Earth has tree and fruit within it ; 
Life and thought, the clod ; 
Stones spring up to love and duty 
From the sun-kissed sod," 


‘* But though light-hearted man forget, 
Remembering matter pays her debt ; 
Stull through her motes and masses draw 
Electric thrills and ties of law, 

Which bind the strengths of nature wild 
To the conscience of a child." § 

If, then, we recognize the fact that the physical or- 
ganism is a part of the universe of matter, we cannot 
escape the conclusion that the emotional, intellectual, 
and moral energies of man are also necessary concom- 
itants of his physical organism ; hence the truth of the 
saying that a fossil jaw-bone containing but a single 
tooth reveals something of the character of the animal 
of which it once formed a part. 

Many will, no doubt, be disposed to disown the ele- 
ment of fear as the foundation of the moral sense, just 
as many consider it not only degrading to humanity 
but derogatory to the Almighty to admit man’s deriva- 
tion from the lower animals. ‘Just as though God 
couldn’t create man without developing him up out of 


protoplasm !’’ once exclaimed a venerable objector to" 


the Darwinian hypothesis. ‘* Doubtless, God could 
have created a better fruit than the strawberry, but 
doubtless He never did,” said Sydney Smith. 

Mr. Darwin traces the origin of music to the 
emotional cries and calls of the lower animals, mainly 


*G. H. Lewes: loc. cit. 

+ Chatelaine of Flowers,'’ by author; Fran Monthly, May, 1880. 
t A Fantasy,"’ by author ; American Naturalist, March, 1879. 

§ Emerson. 
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those associated with the reproductive and maternal 
instincts.* Music is on this account, however, none the 
less delightful and elevating, and the distinctions be- 
tween good and bad musicare none theless clear. Nor 
can the fact (if it be accepted as a fact) that ideas of 
morality have been evolved from the sensations and 
emotions of what we are pleased to call the mere 
animal nature, obliterate the distinctions between 
right and wrong. While in the broad philosophic 
sense—whatever is, is right—to the individual, that 
alone is right which represents the highest and best 
of which his nature is capable. Conscience, from 
whatever source derived, sways our conduct and is an 
absolute authority from which there is no appeal. The 
precept, ‘‘love thy neighbor as thyself,” supplemented 
by the far finer sentiment—love thy friend better than 
thyself—represents an ideally perfect state of feeling ; 
and the conduct growing out of such feeling, the 
ideally perfect conduct. 

In that startling history of a criminal family 
obtained from the records of ‘‘the Jukes,” it is 
clearly shown that heredity depends on permanence 
of environment and that a change of environment 
may in time bring about a complete change in 
the character of the individual—a striking proof of 
the unity of moral and physical laws; for while 
air-breathing animals, for example, could never 
have been developed in an environment of water, 
there is abundant evidence of their having been de- 


veloped from water-breathing animals by means of a 


gradual change of environment ; and the facts brought 
out in the study referred to of the records of several 
generations of the Juke family strikingly confirm the 
foregoing conclusions based on the general principles 
of biology. 

The practical bearings of such a philosophy are ob- 
vious ; and it is clear that the weaknesses, the incom- 
petencies and the criminal tendencies of society must 
be met in more effectual ways than with so-called re- 
ligious ceremonies and sermons ; that the sooner the 
strong, the intelligent, the sympathetic, and the pecu- 
niarily competent members of the community realize 
the fact (of which the entire history of the human race 
is a demonstration), that they themselves are the only 
beneficent providence to whom their weaker brothers 
can effectually look for aid and sympathy, for protec- 
tion against themselves and their surroundings, the 
better it will be for all classes of society ; that instead 
of spending money and time and energy in importun- 
ing a supposed omniscient, omnipotent, and purely 
benevolent being to do the helpful thing, the sym- 
pathetic thing, even what poor humanity would regard 


* Loc. cit. 
+ See the “ Jukes’: A study in Crime, Pauperism, Disease, and Heredity, 
by_R. T. Dugdale. 
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as the fair and honest thing, for the imperfect creat- 
ures whom he is supposed to have made for his own 
good pleasure, rational and sympathetic people should 
undertake the more rational and sympathetic task of 
themselves helping the helpless or, better still, of 
putting them in the way of self-help, by strengthening 
the feeble knees, by lifting up those who are cast 
down, by sharing the burdens of those who labor and 


are heavy-laden, and thus giving rest to their souls.. 


‘*For Mercy has a human heart; 
Pity a human face; 
And Love, the human form divine ; 
And Peace, the human dress.’’ * 


It then appears that the science of right living 
takes into account the whole nature of man and recog- 
nizes the fundamental fact that the various systems of 
ethics prevailing at the present day, the moral sense of 
communities and the individual conscience, have alike 
developed in accordance with the general principles 
of evolution ; that it is not:to some obscure recess of a 
cloud-capped mountain, engraven by divine fingers on 
tables of stone and supernaturally delivered to a chosen 
people that we must look for a moral code; nor to a 
divine principle breathed into the human soul from 


_ some superhuman source that we must refer for the 


origin of the moral sense ; but to the nature and mind 
of man himself and to the conditions of his inevitable 


environment. 
‘* Speak it firmly, these are gods ; 
All are ghosts beside.”’ 


There are certain associations of words and ideas’ 


which are dear to us mainly on account of their famil- 
iarity ; they are like the faces of old friends which rep- 


resent qualities that please us. But suppose we 


discover in the progress of events that the traits of 


character which we had valued in some friend are 


wanting—that they had never existed except in imagi- 


- nation; the face loses its charm, the attraction is gone. 


So it is with some of our former notions of things. 
But shall we mourn over the extinction of the ideas of 
our childhood as we cometoa maturer age? Have 
both poetry and religion been slain on the altar of 
science? Surely not. Though the dryads have for- 
saken the woods and the naiads the fountains ; though 
Jupiter no longer thunders from Olympus and the law 


of gravitation has usurped the chariot of Phcebus; the 
music of the babbling waters, the grandeur of the — 


mountains, the warmth and life and glory of the sun- 
shine remain. 

And though modern science, like Moses of old, has 
dashed to pieces the tables of stone upon which the 
moral law was written—though the moralist no longer 
looks to a supernatural source for a guide to conduct— 
morality has not suffered nor will it suffer by this 


* William Blake. 


change, since the foundations of morality lie as deep 
as those of the race itself, and through natural condi- 
tions which govern the existence of the race, the final 
prevalence of an ideal morality is assured. 

Thus through Fetich-worship, a tribute levied by 
fear ; through Sex-worship, from the sensual rites and 
emblems of which is probably derived the idea of 
a higher creative power ; through Fire-worship, which 
implies a sentiment of gratitude for the beneficent 
influence of the sun’s rays upon the earth’s cold 
crust; through Buddhism whose devotees attempt 
an uprooting of the instinct of self-preservation, and 
aspire to the blessed Nirvana as the highest good ; 
through Judaism, whose Jehovah is a tribal God in- 
terested mainly in the triumphs and well-being of his 
chosen people ; through Christianity, whose ‘‘ Father 
in Heaven” is an expanded and universalized derivative 
of the gods of the Greeks and the Jews ; through these 
and other phases of groping after the light, humanity 
has slowly and painfully climbed upwards, ‘trailing 
clouds of glory” along the pathway of a past heroic 
in many chapters of its history; a pathway stained 
with the blood of lofty spirits held in the iron grasp of 
conviction of truth—moral, religious, scientific—(for 
every department of progress has had its martyrs) and 
strewn with the amaranthine-flowers of self-forgetting 


friendship, of unchanging love, of the unswerving de- 


votion of great hearts unwilling to beat for less than 
all humanity ; toiling upwards on such a pathway, it 
cannot be doubted that the passionate human spirit 
has caught many a glimpse of the sublime figure of 
Truth and will, in some possible though it may well 
be far distant future, touch with triumphant hands the 
very hem of her garment. 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF ATTENTION.* 
BY TH. RIBOT. 


SPONTANEOUS ATTENTION. 
1. 


SPONTANEOUS attention is the only existing form of 
attention until education and artificial means have 
been employed. There exists no other kind in most 
animals and in young children. It is a gift of nature, 
but very unequally distributed among individuals. 
Still, whether strong or weak, everywhere and always 
it is caused by emotional states. This rule is absolute, 
without exception. Man, like animals, lends his at- 
tention spontaneously only to what concerns and in- 
terests him ; to what produces in him an agreeable, dis- 
agreeable, or mixed state. As pleasure and pain are 
only signs that certain of our tendencies are being sat- 
isfied or crossed; and as our tendencies are what is 
deepest in us; as they express the very depths of our 


* Translation, by yvAv, copyrighted under the title ‘‘ The Psychology of 
Attention."’ 
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personality, of our character ; it follows that spontane- 
ous attention has its roots in the very basis of our being. 
The nature of spontaneous attention in any person re- 
veals his character, or, at least, his fundamental ten- 
dencies. It tells us, whether a person is frivolous, 
_ vulgar, narrow, open, or deep. Thie janitor’s wife will 
spontaneously lend her whole attention to the gossip 
of her neighbors ; the painter to a beautiful sunset, in 
which the peasant only sees the approach of night; 
the geologist to the stones he chances to find, in which 
the uninitiated only see worthless pebbles. Let the 
reader look into himself and around him ; the exam- 
ples are so easily found, that it is useless to dwell 
longer upon them here. 

It might be a subject of wonder that so evident and 
striking a truth (for spontaneous attention without an 
anterior emotional state would be an effect without a 
cause) should not long ago have been recognized asa 
common acquisition of psychology, if indeed the ma- 
jority of psychologists had not obstinately persevered 
in the exclusive study of the higher forms of attention, 
that is to say, in beginning at the end.* It is highly 
necessary, on the contrary, to dwell upon its primitive 
form : without the latter nothing is intelligible, nothing 
explainable, everything is vague, and we should re- 
main without the guiding thread of our study. Ac- 
cordingly, we shall not hesitate to multiply the number 
of our proofs. 

Any man or animal, hypothetically incapable of 
experiencing either pleasure or pain, would be inca- 
pable of attention. There could only exist for him 
certain states more intense than certain other ones, 
which is an entirely different matter. It is accordingly 
impossible to maintain, in the same sense as Condillac, 
that if amid a multitude of sensations, there is one 
that predominates by its intensity, it is therewith 
‘‘transformed into attention.” It is not intensity alone 
that acts, but, above all, our adaptation, that is to say, 
our tendencies, as they happen to be crossed or sat- 
isfied. Intensity is but an element, and oftentimes 
the least important. Thus, we may observe how spon- 
taneous attention is natural and devoid of effort. The 
idler, who loafs around in the street, will stare with 
gaping mouth at a procession or passing masquerade, 
and preserve perfect imperturbability so long as the 
procession lasts. If at any time effort appears, it is a 
sign that attention changes in character, that it be- 
comes voluntary, artificial. 

In the biographies of great men, traits abound, 
which prove, that spontaneous attention entirely de- 


*The psychologists who have clearly seen the importance of the emo- 
tional states in attention, are so few, that Iam only able to quote Maudsley, 
“Physiology of Mind,"’ Chap. V; Lewes, “Problems of Life and Mind,"’ 
Vol. III, p. 184; Carpenter, ‘‘ Mental Physiology,’’ Chap. III; Horwiez, “ /sy- 
chologische Analysen,"’ Chap. 1, and a few of Herbart's disciples, particularly 
Volkmar, Lehrbuch der Psychologie,” Vol. Sec. 114. 
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pends upon emotional states. These traits are the 
best, because they show us the phenomenon in all its 
force. Instances of great attention are always caused 
and sustained by great passions. Fourier, says Arago, 
remained turbulent and incapable of application until 
his thirteenth years: he was then initiated into the ° 
elements of mathematics, and forthwith became a dif- 
ferentman. Malebranche, by chance, reluctantly takes 
up Descartes’s treatise ‘‘de / Homme"; the perusal of 
it ‘‘caused such a violent beating of the heart that 
from hour to hour he was compelled to lay the book 
aside, and break off its perusal, in order to breathe 
freely” ; and he becomes a Cartesian. It is useless to 
speak of Newton, and many others. Some. perhaps 
will say: Such traits are the marksof a dawning voca- 
tion. But what indeed is a vocation but attention, 
discovering its way, its true bearings for the rest of 
life? No finer instances of spontaneous attention 
could be given, for the former does not last for only a 
few minutes or an hour, but forever. 

Let us examine a different aspect of the question. 
Is the state of attention continuous? Yes, apparently 
so ; but in reality, it is intermittent. ‘‘ What is called 
giving attention to one thing, is, strictly speaking, 
the following a serées of impressions or connected ideas, 
with an ever renewed and deepening interest. For ex- 
ample, when we witness a dramatic representation.... 


And even a prolonged attention to asmall material ob- 


ject, as a coin, or a flower, involves a continual tran- 
sition of mind from one aspect to another, one set of 
suggestions to another. Hence it would be more cor- 
rectly described as making the object the cenfre of at- 
tention, the point from which it sets out and to which 
it continually reverts. * 

Researches in psycho-physics, of which we shall 
speak later, show that attention is subject to the law 
of rhythm. Stanley Hall, while studying with great 
care the gradual changes of pressure produced upon the 
tips of the fingers, has established the fact, that the 
perception of continuity seems impossible, and that 
the subject cannot have the feeling of continuous aug- 
mentation or decrease. 

Attention chooses between different degrees of 
pressure, in order to compare them. Certain errors 
in the notation of astronomical phenomena are also 
due to these oscillations of attention. f 

Maudsley and Lewes have compared attention to 
a reflex motion; it would be more proper to say, a 
series of reflexes. Any physical excitation produces 
a movement. Similarly astimulation coming from the 
object produces an incessantly repeated adaptation. 
Deep and tenacious cases of spontaneous attention 


*J. Sully, Outlines of Psychology. Chap. IV. 
American Journal of Psychology,"’ 1887, No.1. “ Philosophische Stu- 
dien,’’ 1888, Vol. V, p. 56, and following. 
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have all the characteristics of unassuaged passion, 
which unceasingly re-commences in the effort to satisfy 
itself. The dipsomaniac, before a filled glass, will 
swallow its contents ; and if some malignant fairy, as 
soon as it was emptied, refilled it, he would never 
stop. Erotic passion acts in like manner. Vicq 
d’Azyr maintained that monkeys could not be trained, 
because they cannot be made attentive (which in the 
first place, is not true). To this Gall retorted: Show 
a monkey its female, and you will find out whether it 
is capable of attention. When confronting any scien- 
tific problem, the Newtonian mind acts in the same 
manner ; it falls a prey to a perpetual irritation, which 
holds it in its power without cessation or rest. No 
fact is clearer, more incontestable, more easily verified 
than this, namely, that spontaneous attention depends 
upon emotional states, such as desires, satisfaction, 
discontent, jealousy, etc. ; its intensity and its duration 
depend upon their intensity and their duration. 

Let us here note a fact of considerable importance 
in the mechanism of attention. This real intermission 
in an apparent continuity alone renders possible any 
long attention. If we keep one of our eyes fixed upon 
any single point, after a while our vision becomes 
confused ; a cloud is formed between the object and 
ourselves, and finally we see nothing at all. If we lay 
our hand flat upon a table, motionless, and without 
pressure (for pressure itself is a movement), by slow 
degrees the sensation wears off, and finally disappears. 
The reason is, that there is no perception without 
movement, be it ever so weak. Every sensorial organ 
is at the same time both sensitive and motory. As 
soon as absolute immobility eliminates one of the two 
elements (motility), the function of the other after a 
while is rendered null. In a word, movement is the 
condition of the change, which is one of the conditions 
of consciousness. These well-known facts, of common 
experience, make us understand the necessity of these 
intermissions in attention, often imperceptible to con- 
sciousness, because they are very brief, and of a very 


delicate order. 
(To be continued.) 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE RIGHT OF EMINENT DOMAIN. 
To the Editor of Tuk Open Court :— 


Dr. Woop, replying to my remarks about that bit of law 
which I thought came “‘ out of the surgery,” says, ‘‘ The surgeon 
copied it verbatim from ‘The Limitations of Police Power,’ by 
Christopher G. Tiedeman, professor of jurisprudence at the Uni- 
versity of Missouri.” In that statement Dr. Wood makes an im- 
portant mistake. He must have copied from his own memory, 
and not from Professor Tiedeman’s book. Here is what Professor 
Tiedeman says : 

‘“‘ An estate has, in respect to the real property, the three elements, the 
right of possession, the right of enjoyment, and the right of disposition, sub- 
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ject to the right of the state to defeat it, and appropriate it to the public use, or 
Jor the public good."" 

Dr. Wood carelessly omitted the words in italics, and sub- 
stituted for them the following words, ‘‘ and subject to the right of 
the state to tax it." We also reinforced the word ‘‘ defeat" by the 
word ‘‘a/ter,"" which is not in the original text. Of course, a writer 
is not bound to quote all that his authority says, but he ought not 
to halt in the middle of a sentence, and leave out its qualifying 
and explanatory clause, especially when, as in this case, the very 
essence of the statement is in the omitted words. This shows the 
danger of making a ‘‘ verbatim "copy from memory, instead of 
book. 

Dr. Wood makes another mistake when he quotes Professor 
Tiedeman as saying, that an estate consists of three things, the right 
of possession, the right of enjoyment, and the right of disposition. 
Professor Tiedeman could hardly have said anything so comically 
‘‘absurd.” It would be as ifa man should say, ‘‘a dollar consists 
of three things, weight, color, and size." These qualities may be 
elements of a dollar, as the rights of possession, enjoyment, and 
disposition may be elements of an estate in land. Even as Pro- 
fessor Tiedeman made it, the statement is incorrect, because a man 
may have an estate in land without either of the ‘‘elements” 
known as the right of possession or the right of distribution. 

Dr. Wood says : 


** The statement that absolute private property in land has no legal exist- 
ence, that as against the state no man absolutely owns land, but that land is 
always subject to administration by the state is justified at length by Sheldon 
Amos, Examiner at the Inns of Court, London, and may he found in his w 
on the Science of Law.” 


That is another mistake; and I fear Dr. Wood has again 
trusted to his memory. It must have been some other book that 
betrayed him into error. I do not know what Mr. Amos ‘‘ exam- 
ines” at the Inns of Court in London, probably the wines and 
liquors, which, I am told, are very good at the inns of London. 
‘* Examiner at the Inns" is, no doubt, a refined expansion of the 
plebeian word ‘‘ gauger,” as we speak it in this country. Ido not 
admit his claims to legal rank, nor his right to speak as a judicial 
authority, but I do recognize his right to publish an essay on the 
Science of Law, and his further right to be quoted correctly, or 
not at all. His views and opinions ought to be fairly quoted or 
let alone. Mr Amos's views are in strong contrast and opposition 
to those ascribed to him by Dr. Wood. Mr. Amos tries to show 
not only the moral dignity, but also the social value and the pol- 
itical necessity of private property in land. I will make a few 
extracts from his essay on the ‘' Science of Law,” and I will be 
very careful to c: py him ‘‘ verbatim.” 

“One of the most important steps out of savagery into civ.lization 
marked by the fact that security of tenure depends upon some further con 
dition than the mere circumstance of possession."’ Page 151. 

‘The moral aspirations and needs of individual man are scarcely less sig- 
nally sustained and gratified by ownership than the material.’’ Page 155. 

‘It is obvious, that, apart from the-possibility of ownership, the position 
of man, as a moral being, is pitiable and even contemptible in the extreme."’ 
Page 155. 

“Nor is it merely that the absence of ownership prevents the most pre- 
cious qualities and elements of human nature from being properly cultured 
and developed. It prevents those qualities and elements from so much as 
existing atall.’’ Page 156. 

‘From the above considerations it will be seen what is the meaning of the 
favorite view of the great school of German jurists, to the effect that owner- 
ship increases man’s power (Vermdgen) or physical and moral capacity.”’ 
Page 157. 

And much more of the same character, wherein the civilizing 
and refining influence of private property in land is ‘‘ justified at 
length.” It is true that Mr. Amos asserts the power of the state to 
correct the abuses of land-ownership, but he claims that the right 
of private property in land is a very necessity of the state, of more 
importance to its welfare than it is to the welfare of the land-owner 
himself. 
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Dr. Wood takes a very heavy fall when he drops from the 
clouds of state-ownership to the hard ground of ‘‘ eminent do- 
main.” The right of eminent domain is not founded on owner- 
ship, but on the political right of sovereignty, and it applies to 
persons, and personal property, as wellasto land. It may take 
anything for public uses, and even the citizen himself, as was done 
by the United States during the war. The state does not take the 
citizen or his horses or his cattle, nor levy taxes by any right of 
ownership, but by right of eminent dominion or domain. On this 
subject, Judge Cooley, referring to the mistake that the right of 
eminent domain is based on ownership, says, 

‘* More accurately it is the right which exists in every sovereignty, to con- 
trol and regulate those rights of a public nature which pertain to its citizens 
in common, and to appropriate and control individual property for the public 
benefit, as the public safety, necessity, convenience, or welfare may demand." 
—Cooley on Constitutional Limitations, page 524. 

The right of eminent domain is recognized in the Constitution 
-of the United States, but limited so as to exclude the doctrine of 
state-ownership. The citizen is called the ‘‘ owner" of the land, 
and the government cannot deprive him of it except for public 
uses, and even then it must pay him “‘ jus compensation.” Chanc- 
ellor Kent says, 

‘“* The right of eminent domain or inherent sovereign power gives to the 
legislature the control of private property for public uses, and for public uses 
only.’'—Kent’s Commentaries, Vol. II, 239. 

Iam criticized for using the phrase ‘'adso/ue private pro- 
perty in land,” and I am solemnly reminded that aéso/ute owner- 
ship cannot exist where the state has the right to confiscate for 
taxes. This criticism is a metaphysical doubt, not an argument. 
We are told by men learned in philosophy that the ‘‘ absolute” 
cannot exist in this world. This may be ideally true for anything 
I know to the contrary, but we are dealing with actualities, and 
must use such words as express the facts of life. I am not respon- 
sible for the word ‘‘ absolute.” I found it in familiar use by the 
**combined legal and judicial talent of the civilized world." ‘' Fee- 
simple aéso/ute" has been a law phrase for centuries. Chancellor 
Kent says : 

“The title to land is essentially aMedialand every tenant in fee-simple 
has an aésolute and perfect title.'""—Kent’s Commentaries, Vol. III, 488. 

Even Webster, in his definition of allodium, describes it as 
‘‘land which is the adso/ute property of the owner." The expla- 
nation is easy; the law used the strongest words it could find in 
order to give emphasis to the right of private ownership, and in 
order to deny the claim of ownership in the state. 

What amazes me more than anything else in the controversy 
is the statement of Dr. Wood, that he ‘‘ was well aware that the 
lands of the state of New York were declared allodial." Howa 
citizen of New York, well aware of that fact, could rise in his place 
and deny the existence of private ownership is a puzzle that I fear 
will never be explained. 

I think that Dr. Wood has correctly quoted Professor Tiede- 
man in the following extract. *‘‘ Surely, the right of eminent do- 
main can rest only upon the claim that the state is the absolute 
owner of all lands situate within its dominions.” This is nothing 
but the private opinion of Professor Tiedeman, and is of no more 
value than any other man's opinion because it has no judicial au- 
thority to support it. As well say that the right of eminent do- 
main over horses and cows rests upon the claim that the state is 
the absolute owner of all the live stock within its dominions. 

The doctrine of state-ownership is merely a tradition still run- 
ning along under the momentum of the Norman conquest It has 
no longer any vitality even in the lawof England. Blackstone 
calls it a ‘‘ fiction,” and Chancellor Kent remarks: ‘‘ The King is 
by fiction of law the great lord paramount and supreme proprie- 
tor of all the lands in the kingdom.” The fiction is practically ob- 
solete in England, and it has been expressly abolished in America. 


Even Dr. Wood's authority Mr. Amos, ‘' Examiner at the Inns,” 
says: 

‘*On the other hand the Crown, from whom lands are sometimes held by 
a tenure involving nothing more than the performance of some ancient ser- 
vice, is not considered as owner of the lands."’ 

Ang the learned author of the article ‘‘ Real Estate,” in the 
Encyclopedia Britannica, says : 

‘* The law of real estate in the United States is the law of England modi- 
fied to suit a different state of circumstances. The main point of difference 
is that in the United States, the occupiers of land are generally wholly or in 
Part owners and not tenants as in England." 

I have not written on the legal aspects of this question from 
my own learning or authority, because I am not competent to do 
that, but I have quoted the decisions and opinions of men who 
hold the highest rank as jurists in this country, men who have no 
social speculations to advance, and who explain to us the law as it 
actually is, and not as they may think it ought to be. From these 
authorities, I think, it is very clear that private property in land has 
a legal existence in the United States, and that the right of emi- 
nent domain does not include the state-ownership of land. 

WHEELBARROW. 


THE LOST MANUSCRIPT.* 
BY GUSTAV FREYTAG. 
CHAPTER XL. — Continued. 


The Sovereign gazed fixedly at the wild figure ; he 
tottered, and supported himself by the rails. The 
Hereditary Prince flew towards him ; the father drew 
back with a shudder, lost his footing, and rolled down 
the side of the slippery planks into the flood. 

There was a loud scream from the bystanders ; the 
son sprang after him. The next moment half-a-dozen 
men were in the water—among the first, Gabriel, cau- 
tiously followed by Mr. Hummel. The gigantic form 
of the Proprietor towered above the stream; he had 
grasped the Sovereign, while Gabriel and Hummel 
seized the Prince. ‘‘ The Sovereign lives,” called out 
the Proprietor to the son, laying the unconscious man 
on the shore. The Hereditary Prince threw himself 
down by his father on the ground. The latter lay on 
the gravel road, the beggar-woman holding his head ; 
he looked with glazed eyes before him, and did not 
recognize his kneeling son, nor the furrowed counte- 
nance of the stranger wha bent overhim. ‘ Helives,”’ 
repeated the Proprietor, in a low tone ; ‘‘ but his limbs 
cannot perform their office.” On the other side of the 
water stood the High Steward. He called out to the 
Chamberlain in French, then hastened back with the 
carriage to Rossau, in order to reach a safer crossing. 
It was with difficulty that the carriage was brought 
back. Meanwhile, on the Bielstein side, a plank was 
torn off the half-destroyed bridge and the Sovereign 
laid upon it and carried to the Manor. The children 
of the Proprietor ran ahead and opened the door of 
the old house. In the hall stood Ilse, white as marble. 


‘She had been told by her brother that the Sovereign 


was saved from the water; he was approaching the 
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house, to two generations of which he had been a curse 
and aterror. She stood in the entrance-hall no longer 
the Ilse of former days, but a wild Saxon woman who 
would hurl the curses of her gods on the head of the 
enemy of her race; her eyes glowed, and her hands 
closed convulsively. They carried the exhausted man 


_ up the steps. Then Ilse came to the threshold, and 


cried : 

Not in here.” 

So shrill was the command, that the bearers halted. 

‘‘ Not into our house,” she cried the second time, 
raising her hand threateningly. 

The Sovereign heard the voice; he smiled, and 
nodded his head graciously. 

‘‘It is a Christian duty, Ilse,”” exclaimed the Pro- 

prietor. 

‘*T am the Professor’s wife,” cried Ilse, passion- 
ately. ‘Our roof will fall upon that man’s head.” 

‘‘Remove your daughter,’’ said the Hereditary 


‘Prince, ina low tone. ‘‘I demand admittance for the 


e 


Sovereign of this country.” 

The Proprietor approached the steps and seized 
Ilse’s arm. She tore herself away from him. 

‘*You drive your daughter from your house, 
father,’’ she exclaimed, besideherself. ‘If you are the 
servant of this man, I am not. There is no room 
for him and my husband at the same time. He comes 
to ruin us, and his presence brings a curse! ”’ 

She tore open the gate into the garden and fled 
under the trees, burst through the hedge, and hastened 
down into the valley; there she sprang upon the 
wooden bridge, from which she had shortly before 
driven the village people; the flood roared wildly 


beneath her, and the woodwork bent and groaned. A 


rent, a crack, and with a powerful spring she alighted 
on the rock on the other side ; behind her the ruins of 
the bridge whirled down to the valley. She stood on 
the rocky prominence in front of the grotto, and raised 
her hands with a wild look to heaven. Her eldest 
brother came running behind her from the garden, 
and screamed when he saw the ruins of the bridge. 
‘*T am separated from you,” exclaimed Ilse. ‘Tell 
father, he need not care for me; the air is pure here ; 


I am under the protection of the Lord, whom I serve ; 


and my heart is light.” 


CHAPTER 
IN THE CAVE, 


Tue dark water gurgled and streamed through the 
valley ; the reflection of the setting sun shone on the 
bay-windows of the old house ; the wife of the Scholar. 
stood alone beneath the rock overhanging the entrance 
to the cave. Where once the wives of the ancient 


Saxons listened to the rustling of the forest trees, and 


where the wife of the hunted robber hurled stones on 
his pursuers, now stood the fugitive daughter of the 
Manor on the Rock, looking down on the wild surging 
of the water, and up to the house where her husband’s 
foe was resting in the arm-chair of her father. Her 
breast still heaved convulsively, but she looked kindly 
on the brown rock which spread its protecting vault 
above her. Below her roared the wild, destructive 
flood, while around her the diminutive life of nature 
carelessly played. The dragon-flies chased one an- 
other over the water, the bees hummed about the herbs 
of the sloping hill, and the wood-birds chanted their 
evening-carols. She seated herself on the stone bench, 
and struggled for peaceful thoughts; she folded her 
hands and bent ber head; and the storm within her 
bosom spent itself in the tears that flowed from her 
eyes. 

‘‘T will not think of myself, but only of those I 
love. The little ones will inquire after me when they 
go to bed ; to-night they will not hear the stories of 
the city that I used to tell them, to put them to sleep. 
They were all wet after their fishing, and in the con- 
fusion no one will think of putting dry stockings on 
them. In thinking of other things I have forgotten to 
care for them. The youngest persists in wishing to 
become a professor. My child, you do not know what 
it is you wish. How much must you learn, and what 
a change will come over you! For the work which life 
accomplishes in us is immeasurable. When I formerly 
sat here near my father, I believed, in my simplicity, 
that the higher the office, the more noble were the 
men, and the most exalted of all the best, and that all 
that was important on earth was done by great and 
refined minds. And when the two scholars came, and 
I talked about books with Felix for the first time, I 
still imagined that everything in print must be indu- — 
bitable truth, and every one who wrote, a thoroughly 
learned man. Many think thus childishly. But I have 
been an obstinate thing, and have vehemently opposed 
myself to others, even to my husband, who stood high- 
est in my opinion.”’ 

She looked with a sad smile before her, but im- 
mediately afterwards bent her head, and again the 
tears poured from her eyes. 

She heard the call of her brother from the garden. | 

‘‘Holloa, Ilse! are you there? The strangers are 
still in the house ; they are making a sedan chair for 
the invalid ; he is to be taken to the ranger’s lodge. 
Father is busy sending out messengers. The bridge 
at Rossau has also been carried away by the water ; 
we cannot get to the town, and no one can come from 
the town to us. We feel very anxious about your get- 
ting back to us.” | 

‘‘ Do not mind about me, Hans,” said Ilse; ‘‘tell the 
girls they must not be so engrossed with the strangers 
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as to forget our dear guest. Greet the children for 
me; they must not come to the edge of the water to 
bid me good night, for the bank is slippery.” 

Ilse placed herself at the entrance of the cave and 
looked all about. Early that morning she had seated 
herself here, and when the water began to rise high, 
she had hastened over the wooden bridge to warn her 
brothers and sisters. Her work still lay on the bench, 
together with a book that had been given her by the 
Pastor when she was a girl. It was the life of the holy 
Elizabeth, written by one of the most zealous eccle- 
siastics of her church. 

‘¢ When I first read about you,” she thought, ‘‘ Saint 
Ilse of the Wartburg, my distinguished namesake, 
your life touched me, and all that you did and that 
was told of you appeared to me as an example for my- 
self. You were a pious, sensible, and amiable woman, 
and united to a worthy husband. Then the longing 
for higher honor in his knightly order, and martial 
fame, made him blind to the nearest duty of his life, 
and he left you and the people of his home, and went 
to the wars in the far-off land of Italy. Two long years 
he wandered and fought, and finally returned, weary 
and worn. But he found not his beloved wife as he 
had left her. In the solitude that surrounded you, 
you had yearned for your husband, and your over- 
powering sorrow had brought you to ponder upon the 
great mysteries of life; your own life had been full of 
longing, and for this youhad become a pious penitent. 
You wore a garment of hair, and scourged your back ; 
you bowed your head and thoughts before an intol- 
erant priest. You did what was not right nor seemly ; 
to please your God, you laid the leper in the bed of 
your dear husband. In your over-strained piety you 
lost your warm heart and the modesty of womanhood ; 
you were canonized by the clergy; but you, poor 


woman, in your striving for what they called the grace 


of God, had sacrificed human feélings and duties. It 
is not good, Ilse, that man and wife separate without 
great necessity.” 

Again a voice sounded from the other side of the 
water. 

‘‘Do you hear me, Ilse?” cried her father, from 
the other bank. 

‘‘] hear you,” answered Ilse, raising herself. 

‘‘ The strangers are going away,” said the father ; 
‘‘the invalid is so weak that he cannot injure others ; 
you are, in truth, separated from us. It is becoming 
dark, and there is no prospect of being able to repair 
the bridge over the water before night. Go along the 
valley on your side over the hill to Rossau, and there 
remain with some one of our acquaintances until morn- 
ing. It isa long way round, but you may reach it be- 
fore night.’’ 

‘¢T will remain here, father,” Ilse called back ; ‘‘ the 


evening is mild, and it is only a few hours till morn- 
‘‘T cannot bear, Ilse, that my wilful child should 
sleep beneath the rocks inthe very sight of her home.” 


‘‘Do not mind about me. I have the moon and 
the stars over me; you know that I do not fear the 
dwarfs of the cave, nor on my mountain the power of 
man.” 

The twilight of evening fell on the deep valley, and 
the mist rose from the water; it floated slowly from 
tree to tree, it undulated and rolled its long, dusky veil 
between Ilse and her father’s house. The trunks of 
the trees and the roof of the house disappeared, and 
the grotto seemed to hover in clouds of air separated 
from the earth amidst indistinct shadows, which hung 
round the entrance of the rock and fluttered at Ilse’s 
feet, then collected together and dissolved. 


Ilse sat on the bench at the entrance, her hands 
folded over her knees, appearing in her light dress, 
like a fairy woman of olden times, a ruler of the float- 
ing shadows. She gazed along her side of the shore 
on the mountain-path that led from Rossau. 

The distant steps of a wanderer sounded through 
the damp fog. Ilse took hold of the moist stone. 
Something moved on the ground near her, and glided 
indistinctly forward-—perhaps it was a night-swallow 
or owl. 

‘It is he,” said Ilse, softly. She rose slowly, she 
trembled, and supported herself against the rock. 

The figure of a manstepped out of the white mist ; 
he stopped astonished when he saw a woman standing 
there. 

‘‘Ilse!”’ called out a clear voice. 

‘‘T await you here,” she answered, in a low tone. 
‘‘Stop there, Felix. You find not your wife as you 
left her. Another has coveted that which is yours; a 
poisonous breath has passed over me; words have 
been said to me which no honest woman ought to hear, 
and I have been looked upon as a bought slave.” 

‘You have escaped from the enemy.” 


‘‘] have, and therefore am here ; but I am no lon- 
ger in the eyes of others what I once was. You hada 
wife free from all taint; she who now stands before 
you is evilly talked of, both on account of father and 
son.” 


‘‘The noise of tongues dies away like the surging 
of the water beneath your feet. It signifies little what 
others think when we have done what is satisfactory 
to our own consciences.” : 


‘Tl am glad that you do not care for the talk of 
others. But I am not quite so proud and indepen- 
dentasI was. I conceal my sorrow, but I feel it always. 
I am lowered in my own eyes, and, I fear, Felix, in 
yoursalso ; for! have brought on my own misfortune— 
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I have been too frank with strangers, and given them 
a right over me.” 

‘You have been brought up to trust in those who 
hold high positions. Who can give up loyal trust with- 
out pain?” 

have been awakened, Felix. Now answer me,” 
she continued, with agitation, ‘‘how do you return to 
me?” 

‘‘As a weary, erring man, who seeks the heart of 
his wife and her forgiveness.”’ 

‘What has your wife to forgive, Felix ?” she again 
asked. 

‘¢That my eyes were blinded, and that I forgot my 
first duties to follow a vain chase.” 

that all, Felix?’ Have you brought me back 
your heart, unchanged to me as it was before?” 

‘Dear Ilse,” exclaimed her husband, embracing 
her. 
‘‘] hear your tones of love,” she exclaimed, pas- 
sionately, throwing her arms round his neck. She led 
him into the grotto, stroked the drops of water out of 
his damp hair, and kissed him. ‘‘I have you, my be- 
loved one; I cling firmly to you, and no power shall 
ever again separate me froin you. Sit here, you long- 
suffering man; I hold you fast. Let me hear all the 
trouble you have gone through.” 

The Scholar held his wife in his arms, and related 
all. He felt her tremble when he told her his adven- 
tures, 

‘‘Indignant anger and terror impelled me along 
the road to Rossau after the Sovereign,” he said, 
concluding his account, ‘‘and the delay for change of 
horses seemed insupportable to me. In the town I 
found a crush of vehicles worse than on a market-day ; 
before the inn a confused noise of wheels, and the cries 
of men, drovers, and court-lackeys, who could not 
cross the water. In the city I learned from strangers 
that the foe of our happiness had been overtaken by 
a fate which pursued him to the water. We have 
done with him, and are free. They called out to me 


‘that the bridge on the way to you was broken. I 


sprang out of the carriage in order to seek the foot- 
path over the hills and the road behind the garden. 
Then the dog of our landlord ran past me, and a 
coachman from our city came up to me and stated that 
he had brought Fritz and Laura to the town, but that 
they had gone further down the stream in order to 
finda crossing. You may believe that I would not 
wait.” 

‘¢T knew that you would seek this path,” said Ilse. 
‘To-day you are come to me—to me alone ; you be- 
long only to me; you are given to me anew, betrothed 
to me for the second time. The habitations of men 
around us have disappeared; we stand alone in the 
wild cave of the dwarfs. You, my Felix, to whom 


the whole world belongs, who understand all the- 
secrets of life, who know the past and divine the 
future—you have nothing now for a shelter but this. 
cleft of the rock, and no covering but the kerchief of 
poor Anna for your weary limbs. The rock is still 
warm, and I will strew the grass of our hills as a couch 
for you. You have nothing, my hero in the wilder- 
ness, but the rocks and herbs, and your Ilse by your 
side.” | 
The stillness of night reigns about; the stream 
rushes gently around the roots of the brambles ; and the 
white mists hang like a thick curtain over the cave. 
Dusky phantoms glide along the valley ; they hover, 
in long white dresses, past the rocky entrance, down 
into the open country, where a fresh breath of air dis- 
solves them. High above, the moon spreads its white, 
glimmering tent, woven of rays of light and watery 
vapors; and the old juggler laughs merrily over the 
valley and down upon the rocky grotto. As the de- 
lusive moonlight harasses mortals by its unreal halo, so 
do they harass themselves by the pictures of their own 
fancy, in love and hate, in good and bad humor ; their 
life passes away whilst they are thinking of their duty 
and err in doing it, whilst they seek truth and dream 
in seeking it. The spirit flies high, and the heart beats 
warm, but the hobgoblin of fancy works incessantly 
amidst the reality of life; the cleverest deceive them- 
self, and the best are disappointed by their own zeal. 
Slumber in peace, you children of light! Many of 
your hopes have been deceived, and much innocent 
trust has been destroyed by rough reality. The forms 
of a past time—forms that you have borne reveren- 
tially in your hearts—have laid a real hold on your life ; 
for what a man thinks, and what a man dreams, be- 
comes a power over him. What once has entered in 
the soul continues to work actively in it, exalting and 
impelling it onward, debasing and destroying it. 
About you, too, a-game of fantastic dreams has 
played. If at times it has given you pain, it has still 
not impaired the power of your life, for the roots of 
your happiness lie as deep as it is granted man, that 
transitory flower, to rest in the soil of earth. Slumber 
in peace under the roof of the wild rock ; the warm air 
of the grotto breathes round your couch, and the an- 
cient vaulting of the roof spreads protectingly over 
your weary eyes! Around you the forest sleeps and 
dreams; the old inhabitants of the rock sit at the 
entrance of the cave. I know not whether they are 
the elves in whom Ilse does not believe, or the old 
friends of the scholar, the little goat-footed Pans, who 
blow their sylvan songs on their reed pipes. They 
hold their fingers to their mouth, and blow so gently in 
their pipe that it sounds sometimés like the rushing 
of the water or the soft sigh of a sleeping bird. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE EXILE AND THE LEAF. 
BY MARTHA AGNES RAND. 


An exile dwelt on a lonely spot, 
A rocky isle in a vast grey sea, 
A barren isle, where grass grew not, 
Nor homeliest flower, nor shrub, nor tree. 


One morn upon his window-sill 
_ He found a fresh green linden leaf, 

And hailed it with a joyous thrill— 

_ ‘Whence came you to this desert reef? 

‘* Whence came you to my yearning eyes?” 
He sobbed, ‘' Dear leaflet, fluttered you 

Straight down from radiant Paradise? 
Who sent you to me? whisper—who ? 


‘* Or did a sailor, stout of brawn, 
Tarry for shelter here last night, 

And, noiseless, push away at dawn, 
Leaving this pledge to charm my sight? 

‘* Ah |! whether God or man has brought 
You, priceless gem, to gladden me, 

I'll take you, love you, all my thought 
Shall be with you!" And tenderly 


The exile kissed the leaf. And lo! 
The barren isle became a grove 

Peopled with shapes of long ago, 
A garden fair, replete with love. 


The reef was spread with old-time flowers, 
And many a well-loved form was seen, 
And simple songs rang through the bowers, 

And daisies nodded from the green. 


And so, whene’er he fixed his eyes 
Upon the leaflet in his hand, 

Sweet memories led him ‘neath the skies 
That roofed his boyhood’s far-off land. 


The dark waves lapped his rocky home, 

The sea-gull screamed, the wind blew wild, 
But the exile felt nor wind nor foam, 

And as he slept that night he smiled. 


For a human heart was the reef apart, 
And hope the leaf from an unknown bough— 
That. hope which comes to the desert heart, 
We know not whence, and we know not how. 


BOOK REVIEWS. 


Tue Cominc Creep or THE Wortp. A Voice Crying in the 
Wilderness. /rederick Gerhard. Philadelphia: 1884. W. H. 
Thompson. Price $1.25. 

The author writes in the preface: ‘‘ A business friend had in- 
troduced to me a youth, sixteen years old, of the name of Eunom 
Philippi. I have never met, in the long course of my life, a purer, 
nobler, more modest young man than he. He was soon thor- 
oughly at home in my house, and was treated like one of my chil- 
dren. We had many and long conversations, and on one occasion 
the subject of religion and church came under discussion. When 
I expressed the views of Christianity, in which I had been edu- 
cated, and which I had followed hitherto, he asked me with that 
charming modesty which was peculiarly his own : ‘But, dear Mr. 
Gerhard, is there not perhaps a faith more sublime and blissful 
than Christianity?" I do not remember what reply I made to 
this, but I know that at that moment a veil was drawn from my 
eyes, and I saw before me, as it were, a light shining through the 
dark night around me. From that moment I began to r¢efect upon 
the serious problems of life. For more than forty years—I am 


now in my eightieth year—I have seriously considered the sub- 
ject." The religious view presented by Mr. Gerhard is ‘‘ the be- 
lief in one Supreme Being, and the love for our fellow-men.” 
Accordingly, his religion is a theism not greatly different from Uni- 
tarianism. On page rr religion is defined as ‘‘that more or less 
distinct feeling of dependence upon a Supreme being.” Again: 
‘* Religion and science are not opposed to each other. They are 
the founders of the welfare of mankind and fellow-workers. Both 
pursue the same task,—to enlighten men, to make them better and 
happier" (p. 13). 

Mr. Gerhard seriously endeavors to reject Supernatural- 
ism. He says, (p. 13): ‘‘ There is no other revelation than that 
which God has given usin nature, in the whole universe, and in 
our own conscience.” (Page 12): ‘‘ There are no miracles, there 
never have been miracles, and there never can be miracles. Every- 
thing that occurs in the universe is produced according to eternal, 
unchangeable laws. The belief in miracles is the origin of super- 
stition.” Mr. Gerhard endeavors, we say, for though perhaps un- 
consciously he is not successful in his efforts. His theistic views dim 
his eyes so that he retains all the old conceptions about man's duality 
as being a composition of two substances, the immortal supersen- 
sual and the mortal body. He says, (p. 404): ‘* Man consists of 
spirit, soul, and body. The spirit, as the principle of the super- 
sensual, is distinct from the bodily, sensual nature—that is to say, 
from the body, and the soul which we imagine gives life to the 
body.” 

Mr. Gerhard's belief in individual immortality and the substan- 
tiality of the spirit rests on facts similar to Swedenborg’s well-known 
vision of the Stockholm fire, and the death of Frederick the Wise 
of Saxony who saw a monk's pen pierce the lion's ears in Rome. The 
fact ‘‘ that the spirit is in full activity whilst the body is sleeping " 
and ‘' the conditions of clairvoyance" are supposed to be sufficient 
proof of the existence of ‘‘a power in man which can be active 
and alive without the use of the senses.” ‘‘ All these phenomena, 
and each one in itself, furnish the proof that our belief in immor- 
tality and our hope for it are based upon a firm foundation.” 
We also believe in immortality ; but our view of immortality is 
that of a continuance of our ideas, which are the real constitu- 
ents of the soul and of our works done during life, which is a man- 
ifestation of our ideas. The continuance of ourselves in our chil- 
dren in whom our ideas will be best preserved and may be even 
higher developed, is no mere sentimentality, but a truth of great 
importance, and it is this fact which is the true meaning of all be- 
liefs in immortality, however mixed they may be with superstitious 
notions. 

Mr. Gerhard's work is written in an earnest, sincere, and 
thoughtful spirit. The pleasant and sustained character of its 
style engages the reader's attention, and a high ethical tone and a 
strong common sense pervade and beautify its pages. 


NOTES. 


We are in receipt of a number of letters bearing upon the dis- 
cussion of the single-tax and other economical problems, that, 
by reason of the pressure upon our columns and the fact that the 
points presented have already been fully ventilated, we are unable 
to publish. Correspondents who desire their manuscripts remailed, 
may communicate with us to that effect ; otherwise letters not ac- 
companied by a request to return will be retained. 

Poet Lore, ‘‘a monthly magazine devoted to Shakespeare, 
Browning, and the comparative study of literature,” contains for 
August the following essays: *‘ Browning's Science,” by Dr. Ed- 
ward Berdoe ; ‘‘ ‘Othello’ in Paris,” by Théodore Child ; ‘‘ Pro- 
legomena to Henry IV"—Papers of the Shakespeare Society of 
Philadelphia—by Richard L. Ashhurst : besides interesting notes 
and minor studies. 
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